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"Foreword 

It IS particularly fitting that the Internati'onaJ Reading 
Association should publish this Series on the Development of 
the Reading Process for the volumes m this ser!ies exemplify 
the yalue of iieading— the value of the printed w,o|-d. The Series' 
originated in a four-week,summer institute at the University of 
Delaware. Those fortunate people who were able to participate 
in the institute counted it an enriching experience. Hpw^oes 
.one share such an experience at a reasonable .co8t\dth 

* thousands^ of others who will wisfi they' migHf have been 
present to participate? Through tlie medium of print. In this 

* IRA series, participation in that unusual institute is available 
to all interested readers. ' \ 

ThevVolumes in this series represent more; than just a 
series of papers presented at the- institute. They incorporate 
ideas raised ift the discussions at the institi^te and new 
developments interpreted through perspectives engendered by 
the institute. * ' _ j» . ' ' 

This Series on' the^ Development of the Reading Process 
deals with important basic issues that are fundamental to 
understanding the changing^iature of the reading process as 
'both the process and the. child develop. In tHe literature on 
reading, the^e issues— Such as the development of the chifd's 
cognitive abilities, the development of the child's semantic 
Syst^rft, the childf's changing conceptions of language, and the 
-developing relation between listening and reading— are often 
referred to knowingly as if they are well undeirstood or as if 
mere reference to them will prove a point. In-this series, 
however, *each vol^ime deals with one such basic, issue- in a 
comprehensive way and specifically in relation tip learning to 
read. ' . ' ; 

The person with the vision to dfevelot the institute and 
with the wisdom^and comn^itment to see that the fruits of the 
institute ^were. made available to others is Fmnk B. Murray, 
editor of this series. Th£ International Reading Associatioif 
and albwho value a deeper understanding of the development 
of the ability to read are indebted to him for his vision and 
his labor. ^ \ , \ 

' WALTE8 MACdll^ITIE 



r '^^^LICATIONS COMMITTEE, r^7M978 Harold L. Herber. Syracuse 
Univcrs. y, Cha^-mg . Janet R , Bmkley. ira . Fayc Branca, ira . Roger Farr. I nd.ana 

mS V c ^""^ °f ^5°"'" Alabama . 

Margaret Keyser Hm Southern Illino.s-Un.versify . Laura S Johnson. Morton Grove 

, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. Toronto* John E. Merritt. Open University. 
Theodore •A Mork. Western Washington State College . Clifford D. Pennock 

\ rT«Tr H."'.!' n ^ 'n'ernational University. 

• B.Ruddell. University of California ^t Berkeley .Cyrus F Smith. Jr .University 

ofWisconsin at-Milwaukee.Zelda Smith, Gables Academies. Miami. RafphC Staiger 
IRA . Cart Wallen. Arizona State University . Sam Weintraufi. State Univirsity of New 
York at Duffalo^ 

' • * « 

The International Rcadmg;Associatk)n attempts, through its publications, to provide a 
forum for a -wide spectrtTn^ of opinion on reading- This policy permits divergent 
vicwpomts without assuming the endorsement of the Association 



During the summer of 1974,.the So^^i^ty for Research in ^ 
Child Development wilh the support of jiie Grant Foundation 
of New York sponsored a fo'tir week interdisciplinary, institute 
at the University of Delaware 9it>^ading 'and Child 
Develdpmei#t. The thirty-three in^tute faculty were 
researchers, in the disciplines- of p^chology, psyphiatry, 
, education, linguistics, neurolo^> sociology, and the law. Each . 
spent from three to five days' at the institute formally and 
informally presenting the applications of their researc^ to theN 
field of reading. 

The institute participants -Were advanced doctoraH 
students and postdoctoral faculty from various disciplines wte 
had an interest and commitment to research in teading. They 
were present for the full four weeks, and some of them are con- 
tributing authors to this IRA series on The Deijuelopmentofthe 
Reading Process, Each title in the series is based upon aspects 
of the institute proceedings, intensive discussions between the 
participants and the faculty, *Jand each author's particular 
perspective; ' • ' ' 

^ . The series is organized arouud the notion that the 
child's readiiS*" b^avi^, among other thingSj /is a - 
developmental phenomenon: 'This meana lhat, like pther 
devejlopmental phenomena, there are certain necessary and 
sufficient conditidns for it and that it changes ' both 
quantitatively (e:g.4t becomes faster and more efficient) and 
qualitatively (e.g., different and more complex models are 
needed to explain it) as the child ages. The series will examine 
the djfevejopment^ of reading , from ■ the perspective of thfe 
perceptual, ^cognitive, neurolpgical, and linguistic 
prerequisites for it, specific factors in its acquisition, and 
•factors which lead ^ the enhancement of the reading skill once 
it has been acquired. ' . * . ' * 

\ ^ In this monograph, Victoria Seitz focuses on the research 
about social class and ethnic group flififerendes in learning to read. 
Unlike the acquisition of languagfe, the acquisition of reading 
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• ' depends, for the n^ost part, on a deliberate and systematic 
instructional effort. Were '-it not, for the fact that the various 
instructional .strategies lead to uneven succ^s in reading 
a^hievemeiit and that,'^ regardless of the sopllistication of the 
anst!;uctional program, the reading skill is quite difficult for- 

.many children to afcquire, reaiihg would not have attracted 
i(especially in thh past decade) the attention it h^is from academic 
researchers, philanthropic foundations, and government 
a-gencries. Sjnce a dispropqrationately^arge share of reading' 
failqre oqcurs in children from lower socioeconomic and^thnic 
minority groups', it- is fitting that this first title in IRA*s 
series on research in' the development of .reading 
be^n with an analysis' of the reliable and Well documented 
relationship among reading acquisition, social class, and 
ethnicity. The attempt to explain;^ and qnderstand this 
relationship entails, of course, a consideratio'h and analysis of 
every ^aspect of the reading process that w^ll be discussed in 
subsequent issues of this series^ * / • ' ^ 

• The success of the institute, upon which this 
series is based, was due to the energieS'^^d, talents of 
many people. In additioii to the dedication of the participants, 
faci^.lty, and administrative staff, whose names appear 
elsewhere in this issue,JJlje staff of Clayton Hall ^nd the 
Department of Educational Foundations of th^ University of 
Delaware and the members o^the Lpng Hange Hanning 
Committee of the Sdpiety for Research in Child DeVejdpment 
contributed substantially to the planning and execution of the 
institute. Finally, the series itself was greatly improved 
by the editorial assistance oftjloyd Kline apd,Faye Branca 
"-of the Inteinational Reading Association. , 

* * ■ ' ' Frank B. Murray 



This IRA Series on The Devdopment of the Reading Process is 
dedicated by its authors to their friend, colleague in the SRCD 
Interdisciplinary Institi^teon Readingand Child Development^ 
and coauthor— Sandra S^'Smiley of Western Washington State 
College— who died in December 1976 at the tragically early age of 34. 
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One of the most replicable findings in reading research! 
is thatchildten^^^Om Ibwer-class'homes perform more poorly on < 
measures of reading competence than do children from 

/" eoMiomically advaftitaged backgroimd^ Such a result is 
obtained in studies of effects of^ variations in educational 
ppportujiities t Armor, 1972a, 'b; Coleman etaL, 1966; Coleman, 

• 1972; JenckS et al.^ 1972; St. John, 1970), It may also-be seen in 
avedlable records of scho^ serving predomiiiantly low- 
income versus middle-income children fEdUcationar 
^Commission of -the States, 1972; Stdn, 1971' y/eber, 1973J as 

' well as in studies which have focused on ihe longitudinal 
development of individual middle- and low-incom*e children 
(Abelson et al, 1974)^ Studies of reading skills in countries other 
than the United States -also generally report a f)ositive 
relatioiiehip between socioeconomic status and reading ability 

. (Thomdike, 1973; Venezky, 1970), , , ' ^ 

While the' reiationriiip betweeij social class and 
acquisition of reading skills is a well documented one, the 
explanation for this relationship is the source of considerable 
, deSat^, The purpose of, the present paper is to discus^ ^ 
alternative "testable- hypotheses which might account for tbe 
poorer reading performance of lower-class* children. In this 
endeavor, it will become apparent that separate, consideration 
must be given to the issu^of ethnicity, a factor which is^Sften 

- confounded with* social class but which must be separated from, 
it in discussing different possilile sources o^ reading difficulty 
afnong lower-class children, 

^ Whilethe focus of the paper is upon group 4ifferences, it 
is important to note that individual differences within^groups 
are usually very large and Ui^ there is substantial overlap in 
reading skills between groufJsof children defined as lower- and 
middle-income. The coitelation between socioeconomic status 
and reading skills increases with age, however (Colemem, 1972; 
Coleman et al, 1966; Jencks et al, 1972), leading to the^eneral 
conclusion that advantaged sotioeconomic status is a good 
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basis for predicting that a child w^ir eventually learn to^read» 
This fact and' the replicability of the differences between froup^ 
mean .performances suggest that the sour<^es of the difference 
deserve^exploratibn. ^ ' « ^ 

Some Preliminary Considerations 

Attempts to study the relation between socioeconomic 
status^ (SES) an dreading ar^ cortipromised.by difficulties iti at 
least three areas. First, there is difficulty l^a defining what is 
* meant by SES. As Hess (1970) has nqted, ho\yever, almost all 
. definitions of SES include the thre^ highly correlated in.di- 
c^rs of family income, parental education, ahd family size. 
Regardless of disagreements on relatively technical matters 
. concerning the.significahceN?f ethnicity,* single parent fami- 
\ lies, ^nd rural .v^^sus urban locations, it is nevertheless pos- 
« sible' to specify relatively objectiAyqly which groups are 
intended when SES classifications are made. 

'A^egond, more troublesome, matter concerns how these » 
sociological criteria of SES acquire significance as influences 
. upon behavior^ o£ psychological interest, sucli as reading. 
Obviously, low income does iiot^ cause reading failure. Rather, 
low income must be a corre^^fe of factors wjiich do have a 
. causative rela'tionship to reading, and the'specification of such 
factor6— whether genetic, environmental, or both— is a matter 
of great interest. - * 

' A third source of difficulty is also a recalci^ant one. 

Efforts to measure tfie criterion "variable of reading 'often 
founder upon disagreements in how reading skill should be 
defined. A clear exampj'e of this may be seen in recent eftjfts of 
* the Elducatiqn Commission of the States (1972) to copduct a 
basic assessment of national progress in reading. Twq reading 
passages which were selected for national use with fourth 
-..^^^grade children were analyzed for difficulty according to four- 
different formulae, the "Spache," "Lorg^," 'Tog," and "Smog"' 
, scales'. The four formulae yielded estimatejs oi difficulty 
.ranging from fourth through eighth. grade level for thefipt 
^ passage, v|hile a second passage ^as assessed as b^tfig of. 
seventh, eleventh, or twelfth grade reading level CJearly, the 
formula method can produce major disagreement^ regarding 
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the challenge inherent in a i^assage^f reading material since, 
by employing one* formula, oite might conclude that a sixth 
grstde minority cbild is reading .two years t)efow the level 
expected of him, and hy employing jmother formula, that he is 
* two years advanced in reading sjcills. \ . ' ^ 
' One solution to this problem of definition w<5uld c(Jnsist 
of employing standardized tests, where selected passages have 
been administered taa well-defined, repr^esentative group in 
order empirically to determine the nature oiihe performance 
which can be expected of t^e typical cKild of Hny given age, 
tUniilje the formula approach^ the normative reference group 
method lacks an explicit theoretical rationale for determining 
/ jn any a priori manner the difficulty level of a given passage, 
' Nevertheless, given care ki the selection bfnorm group^ (Hunn 
' -&^Markwardl, 1:970), the standardizatioh method has.much to 
recomnxend it in objectifying' the measurement of reading 
skills: , ■ ; . ^ 

■ • . Despite these" ^cautionary observations, it is still a 
general finding that economically disadvantaged children, 
however they have been define^, perform as a group markedly 
mor^ poorly^ jn reading, however one ^ measures such 
performance, {han do more advantaged children. The 
, remaining sections X)f thi§ paper will, therefore, examine some 
hypotheses which have been advanced to account for the 
poorer performance df low. SES childr^. 

On Genetic versus Environmental Explanations 

^ Both genetic and environnxental factors iiavje been 
suggested to^ccount for the relationship between SJSS and*- 
^ reading. Some theorists have suggested that a substantival 
proportion of the total population variance i^ inteHecfual 
performance's genetic (Burt, 1966; Herja[?teiai, 1971, Jensen, * 
1969, 1973). In this view, evi&ry society has'som* members who 
haVe low genetic potential for intellectual achieVement Such 
indi viduals tend to' fail in school as chi^Hren, to fail in meeting . 
* the ^demancfe of employment a^, adults'- and thus .to become ; 
' concentrated in the lowest socioecqnomic stratSof the society, 
where they receive relatively few environmental bene&^! 
According, to such an explanation, genetic differences in basic ' 
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intellectual abilities, which are presumed to be adequately 
measured by IQ tests, are refle^d in measures which are 
correlated with IQ, such as academic achievement, and such 
differences would contiruie to be seen even if environmental 
faciors were made uniform for albgrotips. r ^ . , * 

■ Environmental theorists argue that low social status is 
more oflen a reflection of unjust social practices than of low 
inherent abilities, and tfiey offer explanations which focus 
upon differences in such factors as f hild rearing practices, 
edjucation^l opportunities, and nutritional status, which are 
. associated^ in turn,- with SES (see Hess, 1970, and Zigler & ' 
Child, 1973, for a review of differential experiences associated 
with differeiieesvin SES). Such factors fire then gbstulat^d to 
influence thfejchild s cognitive abilities and/ or motivational 
' state when he is confronted with the task of learning to fead. 

* Typicklly,, environmental fexplan;ations> do not specify the 
\ genetic nature of the populations for whom the generalizations 

are being made, and the tacit assum'ptionjihus exists that the ; 
'factors being discussed would be basic causative factors of 
poor academic achievement for all groups*of children. ' ^ 

u , It -is not to ,be expected tliat tlie results .of either 

genetically or environmentally oriented siudies >vould provi'de 
' evidence wliich ,Would lead to an either/or choice between 
environmenlaK and genetic >exptanatiohs for social class 
' differeilces/In extreme, form, neither kin'd oif ejiplanation is 
particularly., satisfying . or. uSeful. Even if a porjtion of the 
.between group variance is genetic, the fact that a trait is highly 
^ - heritable does not mean tftat its expression cannot be affected' 
' by environmental means<Hirschf 1970; Lewontin, 1970). Thus', 
even a str'ong^genetic hypothesis by ho means rules gut the 
search for enyironmentaj influences upon the expression of a 
t'raifsuch as reading ability. Similarlj^he demonstration that 

* a particular environmental factoBf such as the^ use .pf 
•a diaiect-based instructional . pybgram, is effective in 
irvfluencing reading skills requites further specification 
regarding the part^Qulai- groifps or individuals With whom the 
program is effective. The goal in reading research, therefor^ 

. should be to specify both- the environmental events which can 
influence reading ^nd the groups or individu^p for whom 
thesje events are more rather than less important. That is, the* 
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search should be for genotyp^-^nvironm en interactions. 

It is often said that such infractions, in the form of 
training by aptitude interactions m experiments, have been , 
rarm This may reflect more the state of thexfesearch rather than 
the state of nature. It is particularly difficult to control for 
initial aptitude and thus adequately to iavestigate training by 
aptitude interactions. The most convincing control would be 
accomplished by the use of identical twins, as has been used by 
NaesUmd (1956) in a study reported by V^ndenberg (1965). 
Naeslund randomly chose one mernber of ten pairs of identical 
twins to receiv.e reading instruction by the "sight*' (nonphonic) 
method; the remaining twin received instruction by the 
Vsound" (phonic) methT)d. The results showed an interesting 
genfetijc-environ mental interaction ' effect: For twins pf , 
average intelligence, the twin who was taught by the phonics 
method showed better reading performance than the twin 
taught by the nonphpnic method. For gifted twin pairs, the 
method of instruction madenodifference. The addition of eight 
pairs of fraternal twins confirmed the finding of the identical ^ 
twin sample. Naeslund's experiment stands both ^s ^valuable 
contribution^ to our , knowledge about reading and as a 
model of what we might expect to find if all our experimejnts 
were designed with both individual differences and treatnient 
effects in min||f:,This is not to say that all research^eeds to 
employ identical 't^vins but, rather, that a sensitive search for . 
interaction effects, woultkprobgbly find them and that such 
information would be oi more V^lue than assertions simply 
.that genetic or eji vironmeiital factors are important oi\ worse, 
that one set of factors is important to the exclusion of the other. 

Intervention Progranx^Evaluations and 
SES Differences in Reading 

Much of the research on social class differences in 
reading has focu^gd upon documenting the existence of such . 
differ^ences. Recently, however, another ftiajor research 
direction has* been the evaluation of the effects of special 
intervention programs which have been mounted with the aim 
of improving the performance" of low-income children. Within 
the,j)ast decade, a number of large-scale intervention 
procedures have been attempted, the best known of'which are* ^ 
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probably the Head Start program and busing programs (in 
whi^h children are bused to schools not of their ov/jx S^S level). 
A number of extensive reviews and commentaries are 
currently available regarding these programs (Armor, 1972a, 

, b; Bronfenbrenner, 1974; Coleman, 1972; Coleman et afl., 1966; 
Jencks et al., 1972; Mosteller & Moynihan, 1972; St. John, 1970; 
Silverstein & Krate, 1975)." In general, there is a sense of 
pessimism in many of the reports of the effects of large scale 
intervention programs. A Common conclusioif^s that such 
programs can do little to alter the inequalities in achievement 
which the children display at the time they enter the program. 
Such a concluskJh has been interpreted by some as supporting 

'^^a gentic int^pret^ion'of social cla^s differences in qognitive 
abilities (Jensen, 1973). » 

Massive interventit)n programs, such ,as the Head 
Start and the busing efforts, however, have not provided an 
adequate test of experiential factors which might influence a 
child's educability, nor are they a sensitive means of searching 
for treatment-aptitude interactions. The m^ethodologieal 
quality of studies of large scale programs is frequently 
compromised by such factors as* lack of control over 
the intervention program which is being evaluated and high 
subject loss ^from one testing period to another. The rationale 
for such programs is also often weak since it is usuallyTjased 
upon a vague and general notion that low-income children are 
deprived of the cognitive stimulation which is provided to 
middle-class children, and that the provision of such 
stimulation should result in normalizing the reading 
acquisition process for low-income children. It is further 
presumed that the provision of middle-class forms of cognitive 
stimulation ^can be accomplished either by enriching the 
curriculum of the lower-class child's school or •by' placing the 
lower-class child directly into a naiddle-class school'. 

Any of these assumptions may be in serious error. 
. Cultural differences may be such that the teaching procedures 
which would optimize the reading skills of low-income children 
may not be the same as those which are effective for most 
affluent children. For .example, low-income Children and 
children who customarily experience meAxy frustrations in 
ytheir daily lives may have a very different hiejarciiy of motives 
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from middle-class children (Havighur8t/l970; Hertzig et al^ 
1968; Zigler, 1971). Thus, the presumption that children entej: 
school with a high desire to please the teacher may be correct 
for most middle-class children but a poor assumption upon 
' which to base a teaching strategy for many low-income 
children. It is also often questionable whether attempts to 
introduce the salient characteristics of middle-class schooling 
intb the lives o? low-income children are successfiiL It is 
difficult to believe that'busing a low-income child into a school 
where hf feels threatened and unwelcome could provide any^ 
approximation to the warm, supportive, and stimyj^ating 
enAaronment which the nji^dle-class chiljl is presumed to he 
receiving^at the sa,me school. 

A ^contrasting research strateg5^ has been to examine 
the characteristics of ghetto schools which are as successful as 
middle-class schools in. teaching children to read. In a 
naturahstic field study, Weber (1973) located ' four urbah 
schools in ghetto areas of New York City, Los Angdes, and St. 
Lcfuis, in which the reading achievement of apparently typical 
low-income, innercity children was at the national norm for 

, the reading test employed. In addition, the average 
achievement level was reported as being equivalent to that for 
typical middle-income sch obis.. All four ofthe innercity schools 
could be characterized as functioning as many intervention 
programs have been supposed to function, that is, with high' 

. teacher enthusiasm, clearly specified goals, and the liberal use 
of positive* reinforcement for achievement. No formal com- 
parison of the characteristics of these scheols With typical 
middle-class schools has yet been made, It would clearly be of 
great interest to make such a comparison and to determine 
through longitudinal assessment whether the high level of 
achievement noted for the children tested as third graders 
will be main tairied' and extended into higher level academic 
and oceii;^ationaI success. ^ 

Longitudinal studies of Project ToUcr^Through, a 
federally-funded project whiclj provides an elemintary school 
extension ofthe Head Start program, have also provided some 
evidence of successful . intervention. The positive results 
l*eported may be due to the greater duration of the intervention 
project in corpp^nson with those examined in earlier 
intervention studies, or they may be due to the fact that the 
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intervention has involved relatively fewer children and tbat 
the programs have been^ on /a more manageable scale. 
Preliminary data reporting fmaings for the kilideirgarten and 
first grade levels (Stanfor^Resfearch Institute, 1971) have been 
showing better academi^ achievement for children wl^ have 
received the Follow Tl^ough program than for comparison 
*child/en who have not An intensive longitudinal evaluation of 
one particular Foli^w Through center in New' Haven, 
Connecticut, has confirmed these findings foB^children at the 
third grade level (Abel§oA et al., 1974^. In this study, the , 
average reading comprehension for children who had received 
tha intervention Avas significantly higher* (with a mean- 
^ difference of approximately three months) than for children 
who had attendee regulAr innercity schools. The intervention 
did not, however, result in the treated low-income children's 
attaining an absolute ]iv5H>f performance at national norms.*" 
On the; average,;^ thes* children's reading comprehension 
lagged approxima^lyfbalf^ year behind the level expected of 
children completing /the/mird grade. The. results are thus 
positive in suggesting tnat.inter^ntion can haveajsignificant 
fmpact upon reading achievement, but discouraging in the 
jnagxi'itude of the effect. The efficacy 6f the Follow Through 
..intervention appeats, to be less than that of the program 
.;.^valuated by Webef , as previously discussed. 

Experimental- Sttidies of SES Differences in Reading 

In addition to field studies .of SES differences in 
reading, ' laboratory research 'also .exists. In general/ 
experimental studies have examined specific piotivation^a . 
and cognitive fa dtors which are postulated to affect ihe reading 
process and which ^Iso appear to exist in different proportion 
in differing SES groups. Among such factors, for example, are 
differences in expectation of academic success and differences 
iji linguistic-development. - 

Expectationslof Sucdess 

A major means by which SES could influence learjiing 
to read iS through children's expectation^ concerning their' 
own abilities. iTh^re is substantival evidence to indicate that 
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children's expectations can have,a major impact upon the level 
at which they perform on cognitive tasks. In a" number of 
studies examining IQ test performance, lower-class children* 
have been found to be more sensitive than middle-class chil- 
dren to a number of ^vironmental influences ahd to be more 
likely to perform below their actual ability levels (Jacobsonet 
aL, 1971; Labov, 1970; Seitz et al., 1975; Thomas etal, 1971; 
Zigler,'l970; Zigler 'et aL, 1973). Studies of mentally retarded 
children also* demonstrate that children may of^n perform 
much more poorly tfian would be predicted from their actual 
level of cognitive ability because of motivational factors aris-, 
ing from life history experience&such as inordinate amounts of 
failure relative to otheir children and deprivation of social rein^ 
forcement (Zigler,' 1971; Zigler & Child, 1973). If being a 
member of a socially disadvantaged group tends to be associ- 
ated with expjeri^nces wl\ich lower a child's evaluations of his 
abilities, it is thus reasonable to expect that the child might 
perform less wellx>n cognitive tesks than his abilities .permit. 
Several teste of this fomiulation with low-income children in 
classroom related activitiel|^are as foUows. 

Experimental manipulation of children's expectations. 
A series of experimente by Entwisle and Webster (1972, 1973, 
I974a,b) Jias .examined 'whether academic performance 
decr^mente may arise because of lessened- expectations^ and 
whether raising children's expectations would'also increase 
. their participation in the aca'demic activities of the 
classroom. In these experimente, individual adult? attempted 
to raise, the expectations of individual children through a 
training session. During theinitiaLphase ofthe experiment, an 
adult engaged a group of four children in a relatively easy, 
classroom-like questioning sessi6n. Phase 2 consisted of a 
private interaction between an adult and a child selected 
having been an average participant in phase L The session 
with the adult w^is designed to build the child's confidence in 
his abilities and used a tesk similar to that employed in phase 
1, along with praise for the child's responses. The remaining 
three children from phase 1 received a story telling session 
during phase 2 designed to control for effecte of attention. 
Phase 3 again employed the format of phase 1, presenting a 
new, but similar, tesk to the group of four children with a new 
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examinei' who was utifamiliar with the experimental statui^ * 
of the children. Thfe change in the selected child's frequency 
' of volunteering answe'rsin comparison with a matched control 
child's change was the behavior of interest. 

The findings of these studies indicated that children's 
willingness to respond in su,ch a classroom-like situation can 
indeed* 'be raised through experimental manipulations ^ 
designed to increase their confidence. In addition tp this 
genei-al finding, Entwisle and Webster have also maniptriated . 
the racial and SES charapteristics of the adults and mixture 
yidthin the groups of children with the finding that not all 
adults are equally effective in raising children's expectations: 
In particular,, children whose SES was low rjela^ve to their own 
racial group (lower-class black, lower-middle-dass white) 
appeared to be unreceptive to efforts of middle-class adults 
from the opposite race. Such children were receptive, however, 
* to middle-class adults from their own racial group. In 
completing this line of research, the full range of possible racial 
and SES groupings remains to be explored in mapping out the 
charactigristics of a^dults. who are most likely to be able to servfe, 
as credible sourc§§ of expectation raising for different groups 
of children, ^ v 

Entwisle and Webster point out that children's 
expectations could bave significance for altering academic 
achievement in two ways. First, children who become more 
confident of their abilities may alter their behavjior so as to 
become more effective participants Ih tke classroom and, 
therefore, better Jeamefs/ As Entwisle arid .Webster note, . , 
"children who are willing to enter jhto liew areas, who select 
difficult problems instead of eajpy ones, and who participa^ 
frequently and actively in class discussions probably actually 
do learn more than those who do not" (1973, p, 124), A second 
mode of mfluence is that increases in active participation may 
affect teachers' evaluations ^ that the children are viewed 
mot'e positively. A ^positive feedback l^p may therefore 
be established in which the teache^r's'highef expectations also 
influence the children's expectations. / - - . 

It would* be of interest to'test for generalization effects 
by adding a post-phase 3 observation session to the Entwisle 
and Webster procedure. Such observations would show ' - 
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whether* the increases in expectations produped by the 
experimetit will generalize to the regular classroom setting in ' 
the form of the child V increased Hkelihopd to volunteer by 
raisitig^his hand. If the experibien'tal'procedureis sufficient to 
, establish an^alteVed behavior pattern which persists into the 
classroom, it should then be, possible to determine whether 
th^re are associated mcreases in the child's le.aming and in the 
teacher's evaluations; of the child. \ ' 

* The relative strength- of different causes of 
expectations. In an attempt to examine the effects of Academic 
expectations within ^ a more complex kni naturalistic 
framework, Entwisle and Hayeuk are conducting an exlensive 
longitudinal study ^amining tlje relationships Umo^g a series 
of factors believed to influence educability (Entwisle, 1974). 
Althougji this study is not yet complete, its (design and some 
preliminary findings are worthy of consideration. 

' Entyisle argues that the causative factors influencing 
children *3 academic performance fgrm an interrelated network 
and that the investigation of this network of causes is not< ' 
efficient using traditional modes of laboratory analysis. Fojjf 
example, Entwisle points out that the model depicted .in 4 
Figure 1 provides a minimal representation of factors known 
to influence children's expectations^.which, in turn,*are con- 
ceptualized aa being a major causative factor in performance. 

The strategy of employing the single - laboratory ' 
experiment, or a' series of small related experiments, in ' 
attempting to disentangle the eSctent of the different causative ^ 
influences in the model shown iivFigure 1 is undeniably an* 
inefficient and laborious one." The commonly^ proposed 
alternatives, howeveiV^uch as multiple regression analysis 
and the newer refinements such as path analysis (Werts & 
Linn, 1970), are also les§ than ideal, Entwisle argues. One- 
common problem, for example, is that the relative Weights 
assigned to the different causative pathways are often 
unstable from study to study. Entwisle Jjelieves that the 
relatively recent introduction of systems of structural 
eguations as a means for describing 'comi)lex patterns of 
cOT^ation (Goldberger & Duncan, 1973) represents a major 
gain in permitting a solution in the form of parameters which 
can be expected to remain relatively constant from one study to 
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Figure 1. A schematic model o^'the interrelations among IQ, 
♦ acadeYnic expectation^, and academic performance 
. ♦ (from Entwisle, 1974).. ^ ^ . 

. : ^ . r ' ^ ^ ; . 

the li^xt. , , ^ u . 

^ / A relatively- large sample size is,a major.requirement if 
one is to use the methodology of structural equations. Probably 
theonly rejalistic way to fulfill this needin practice is tp proceed 
as Entwisie and Hayeu}c are dping, employing a longitu(firial^ 
design and cumulatinjg cases by addipg new cohortaeafch year. 
In this study/measures^ are being taken foi* both lower- an& 
middle^lass children ^*tlieif academic expectations, tjieir 
parents' expectations for theiyi, and' their actual performances. 
The ainv, is to determine how the interrefetionships ^mong 
these factors change with time and how socioeconomic groups 
dj.ffer from oiie^ ajiDther in the nature o^'these- 
interrelationships. The two SES*^oups in this sfudy arieiirawn 
from twd different schools: a) a middle-class, all-white school 
and b) a racially integrated lo Wer-class school, 60 percent black 
and ^40 percent wliite in enrollment. The average IQs of the 
different, social class and racial groups are, approximately 
'equal at about ' 105 1 5 points from^ year to year. The 
IQ scores hf the children aftending the lojver-class school 
make this an unusual population, and replication of the study 
with more typical populations ^would appear to be a needed 
follow-up study. Neverthelesa, the fact that thcH different 
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» populations are of equivalent IQ is an advantage permitting 
easier interpretatfon of this initial, exploratory study. 

j^reliminary evidence reported ,>by Entwisle (1974) 
suggests that both the lov^er- and middle-class children enter 
first grade with high expectations for their academic 
performance in reading and arithmetic and for their grades in 
the nonacademic area of conduct. Racial differences within the 
the lower-class sample are virtually nonexistent. The actual 
grades which are received, by the children, however, are 
generally not in accord with their expectations. 

For middle-ctass children, the differehce between 
actual and expected gT:ades appears to be rel^vely minor. Middle- 
class children also appear to profit from the feedback since,' by 
the end of first grade, approximately lialf, (53 percent for 
rea^ding, 46 percent for arithmetic) are able to predict co^ectly 
what tbeirMmaL grade will be. The lower-class ^rhildren, in 
contrast, genierally have received grades on their first report 
card which were coosiderably lower than they had predicted. 
Ui^jjce tlie middle-claas^children, the lower-class children have 
not improved in their abuilv to predict school grades by the 
end of the year. While the Entwisle model predicts that 
feedback, slTould influence childlren's expectations, the. data 
indicate that the effect is considerably more pronounced for 
fiddle- tfia'n for lower-cl&ss children. Thus, in a finding also 
in accord with the model, the parameter values appear to vary 
-* across-different classes. ^ ^ <. ' ^ ^ 

Because of the absence of an objective. measure of the 
* children's ,performar\ce, however, pro^lenjp of interpretation - 
^ . arise in dealing with these data. Entwisle reports that the 
lower *^rades received by , the lower-class childrert da not 
necessarily reflect a lower standard of academic achievement, 
"but rather may reflect a difference in grading policies. At the. 
* middle-class scfioOl, grades are assigned on the basis of the 
, child's efforts to achieve; at'the lower-class school, grades are* 

* assigned on the basis of externally ^defined achievement levels. 
Th'is difference in policy' -makes it virtually impossible to 

* consider Ihe relationship between acfual periformance levels 
and academic expectations for the^se chilc^ren. 

^* ^ Tlje additioif of objective^ performance data, which 
7"T>r^umably will become available for these children, would 
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provide exceptionally valuable information concerning the 
relationship between IQ and academic achievement in 
different SES groups. If 'the objective achievement level, ^s 
measured by external means, preferably by individually 
administered standardized tests, paralleled the grades 
assigned Jpy te^ichers, the question would arise as to why two* 
groups of equivalent ability should perform so differently in 
school. An attempt to specify the exact nature of the differences 
in school treatment would thus be in order, as wouPd the 
examination of the existing data to determine whether lower- 
class children,- even those' of equivalent IQ, might difffer in 
some important manner from middle-class children in their 
ability^to profit from th^ school experience (e.g., throHigh such 
f^ctoris as dialecj;," world view, self-expectations, and the 
'evaluations assigned them b^ others). 

If the lower- and middle-class groups were found not to 
differ in acadgjnic achievement ievel as measured by 

^standardized tests, this "would appear- to provide evidence of, 
vnvamished social discrimination practices. Ig this'case, the 
longitudinal follow up of the children would be of^great interest 
as indicating the effects of negatiye adult assessments of the ^ 

* child^s academic efforts. Given no difference in 5r academic 
achievement in the first year 'of school, but a differencVin 
public evaluations of academic performance, if would\ be 
predicted that the two groups might begjn to diverge in triue 

I ' performance level in later years. Such divergence, especially if 
lower-class children's expectatiorls for themselves began toi 
decline, would indicate ^nxajort?5le of teachers* opinions in the 

.network culminating in academic plSormancer 

* In sum, the availability of sujbsequent long[itudinal 
information on these children'on their own expectations, their 4 
parents' expectations, and th^ir grades, plus the availability of 
a separate objective measure of performance, will make it 
possible to inteicpret these data much more adequately. Such 
information would also permit the design of informative 
follojw-up studies. At present, * the study provider* a 
lological example of Jiow research which aims to 
e^iinate the relative importance* of multiple causative factors 
;he SES-achievement relationship c^ profitably be 
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Teacher-child interactions in expecthtion. ; Another 
approach in Examining the effects of expectation^ upon 
educability is provided ii^a longitudinal study by Risml970). 
Rist examined the effects of teacher expectations c6ncerhin^ 
educability by making frequent classroom observation^ of a 
group of urbai^^black children from the time of theijr eiitirance 
into kindergarten through their second-grade yeaA These 
observations led him to conclude that the expectations, of the 
kindergaxten teacher had a^rofound causative influence upon 
the subsequent reading achievement of the (jhildrefh ,'ih the 
•class— an influence which was clearly visible two yearsifiter in 
the children's performance as^second graders. Tnef teacher's 
' original judgments -concerning educability appeared to have 
their basis in faCtors^which were primarily related to' social 
^atus rather than to cognitive abilities, with cnildreii whose 
dress and speech appeared middle-class bei,ng judg^ more 
e<lucable than those whose clothes were in disrepair and whose 
^speech' was not standard Englisl^. The most /tahgible 
Expression of teacher expectations was to be seen in tMe seating 
^a,rrangement which* the teacher established for Ahe class, 
placing the children she deemed most'edu^able dearest her 
where they were in a position to receive the most direct 

* interaction during her teaching sessions. T^e con/equences of 
such treatment, Rist observed, included greatercriticism of the 
lesser valued children by the ipore highly es^efmed children as 
well as an^ apparent decrease in the, loiv^itatus cliildren's 
evaluations of their own abilities. By the4nd of kindergarten, 
the lower status children had leameil T^s bo that their assign- 
ment to seating groups by their first^rade teacher an(i her 

• expectations concemingvstheir educability were based, in' 
part, upon an objective ass^eksmeiit/of their likelihood of 
achievement. Tl\e original-assessi^ejit, Rist argues, thus^et 

_.ii»to motion a process which bec8 



l§ss and less reversible. 



G^ven the seriousness 
Rist describes, further reseatc 
replicating his observationsy 
'educability ar^, indeed, moxjt 
tively superficial factors of/. 
actual educability, then 



negative" cojisequ^nces 
ould be directed towards 
teachers' ^judgments of 
stomfitily based upon rfela- 
iaranc^^an upon the ohild^'s 
ioulj^ be possible to' recjirect 



attention and praise acroafi all^oups of children equally and 
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to influence markedly the final achieyement levels attained by 
classrooms. of low-income children. Pending such replication, 
jthe absence of reliability information for the observations and 
the fact tbat the research involved but a single classroom 
require that the results be accepted tentatively. I^iterestingly, 
however, Rist's conclusion t'hatonly.a sw^W portion of the 
. children in innercity ^las^rooms typically attain the favor of 
their >teachers is corroborated in a recent analysis of the 
educational process in ghetto schools, provided by two 
psychologists whose teaching experiences within ghetto ' 
schools provided them .with the oppdrtunity fpr extensive 
observatlon(Silverstein & Krate, 1975). 

Language Development Factors f . ^ 

In additioa to the differences in academic expectatiqris 

=/j^t discussed,^ a n^umber of differences*^ in linguiatic 
development (other than dialectal differences, which ar?' 
discussed later) have been shown to be correlated with SES 
membership. Such linguistic differencesf it has ^een 

"^aggested, may play an important role in t&e differences in ^ 
reading acquisition aAoss social dasdes (EntXvisIe, 197^). ^ 

Syntacftic and semantic development. Evidence from two 
recent studies (jEntwisJe A Frasure, 1974; Erasure & Entwisle, 
1973) indicates that SES differences exist during the early 
school years in^^hildren^s ability to utilize semantic and 
syntactic cues in recalling verbal material and also in the 
^pattern of growth of such abilities. Such 'findings are 
somewhat surprising, since sonie linguists Kave previously 
argued that semantic growth alone continues during the early 
school years; syntactic development has been presumed to be 
virtually complete by the time a child enters school (McNeill, 
1970; Miller. & McNeill, 1969). The Erasure and Entwisle 
findings suggest the need for reconsidering this conclusion 
since even for middle-class children tjjere was considerable 
. growth during the early sehooV>A^ear8 In ability to employ 

^ syntactic information. . ^ ' ' 

c ^^jaim plication of these findihgs is' that efforts might 
profitablj^oe directed at devising tasks designed to increase 
syntactic awareness in young children in the firrft three grades 
of school. Recognition that syntactic grovrth is still in the 
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process .of Occurring r'ather than having reached a fixed, 
mature level would also promote a greater Sensitivity to 
reading errors which ariose from this linguistic source. and a 
more precise treatment of such err'ors* That ig, it might be easy 
to misdiagnose a child's^ source of difficulty as a failure to 
understand grapheme-phoneme-conrespondence wheain fact 
he may "not recognize the sentence he is reading as a 
linguistically acceptable sentence and may therefor^ misrea(^ 
it. ^ \ 

The Enswisle and'Frasure data bear only a speculative 
relationship, however, to reading difficulties ofllower- as 
opposed to middle-class children, and it would be informative 
to te^t the relationship between syhtactfc development ajpd 
readmg in a direct manner. Groups .ofethil^ren wh(| kre high * 
afid low in ability could be identified to employ/ sjnitacfic 
infprmation jn recallirfg sentences. These groups cojuld then be 
compared in their ability to read sentences ^ich v aried in the 
complexity of syntactic structure while containing identical 
vocabulary which is familiar to the child. If the faci of delayed 
linguistic growth in ,tiie , form ''of* syntactic \ability ^ ' 
significantly related to reading competence, children whd are ^ 
low in syntactic skill should* shpw difficulty in reading 
sentences for which the-syntax is too difficult even though the^ * 
. recognition vocabulary is within their ability. ' \ 

Vocabulary differences. Some researchers halve 
suggested that vocabulary differences njay be directly related . 
to the lower-class^ child's"^ ability to learn a^d to retain 
ii^ormation in a reading' task (Gillooly & Murray, J970; Murray " 
& Gillooly ,4967). Using novel reading material v^^ich included 
inVj^nted words unfajniljiar to alj readers, these investigatory. — ^ ' 
found . that prior familiarization with the novel worae 
facilitated children's recall and r^cognition^f infSrmatjon, 
presented inihe paragraphs. A practical implication of these 
findings is th^t words whichyre s^tispectedro be novel ones ^ * 
a particular grdup of ^children sho^d Ij^ispussed with^the . . 
children Before tKey are used in ngading matenals froiruwhich 
the children are expected to extract other contend i^aifi', the^ 
relationship of these finding to social cla^s, ^^Jii^g^^ highly 
plausible^ is only^' speculative one. Given ^6 potentisil ^• 
significance of this fffclorl experimentalists fcould*'be^ 
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performed to compare lower- and middle-class children's* 
ability to. profit from prior familiari;z:ation with . terms 
encotmtered in reading. It would also, be possible to design an 
experiment in, which both syntactic awareness and familiarity 
with vocabulary could be studied and their relativeimportance 
compared for both lower-class and middle-class groups of^ 
children within a single study.- ' ^ • 



DiaiectTRelated Problems in Reading 

It is likely that the reading problems of the low-income 
child who also belongs to an ethnic minority may involve 
additional linguistic and motivational considerations beyond 
those which need to be considered foij the low-income child who 
is not also a member of a socially defined minority. The present 
section will focus upon the special problems of the child whose 
native language is a dialectal variant of the language in which 
reading is taught and, in' particular, upon the reading 
difficulties of the large population of Black, urban-dwelling 
children. in the United States. 

* The nonstandard English' dialect spoken by many 
urban black children oft^n has been considered an ungram- 
matical approximation to standard English, or as representing 

' low-income speech without having features which are 
distingi^ishably associated with being part of the urban blacik 
ethnic population* Recent examination of black ^ dialect, 
however, has led some linguists and'pyscholinguists to present 
e^vidence that black English is distinguisfiably different firom 
other dialectal variants, of English .and ' that it is as 
grammatically adequate as standard Englisli (Baratz, 1970; 

* Dillard, 1972; F^asold^ft Wolfram, 1970; Houston, 1970; Labov, 
1970; Stewart, 1969, 1970). It is clear that the language of the 
urban black child adheres tQ,a number of prohunciational and 
^ammaticalx^iiTes which differ from those of standard 
English; and it is' therefore natural to inquire how this 
linguistic difference affects reading. (In the present discussion, 
the urban black chiJd's speech will be referred to as "non- 
standard English:'') - ' . , 
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Linguistic and Social Differences 
Related to Dialect Ujsage 

Effects of differences in vocabulary. Dialect differences 
have been documented in choice of vocabulary, in 
pronunciation^ and in grammar (Baratz, 1970; Burke, 1973; 

.Fasold, 1969; Fasold Wolfram, 1970; Goodman, 1965; 
Goodman &''Buck, 1973; ^abov, 1969, 1972; McfeaviS, 1969; 
Shuy, ■ 1969; Stewart, 1969). The first of these sources of 
differences, lexical preferences, probably has relatively little 
influence upon reading. Once they become fluent readers, most 
children can be heard substituting preferred expressions for 
those which deviate from their expectations. In this technical 
sense, children are committing reading errors, but such 
substitutions usually preserve meaning and ^reveal good 
comprehension. Thus it is to be expected that fluent readers 

, whose preferred dialect is nonstandard English might make 
substitutions with- no more difficulty than is shown by the 
speaker of American English when reading materials writlen 
in British English. At the stage of reading acquisition, 
perceived oddities hsij^ocabulary may affect the child's 
motivation to learn to read the inaterial, but they probably do 
not^ffect the process of learning to read in any direct cognitive 
manner. 

Effects of pronunciational differences. Phonemic 
differences may be a more potent source of difficulty than' 
vocabulary differences. The pronunciational sjfstein^of 
nonstandard English is complexly different from that of 
standard 'English, particularly in the treatment of vowel 
sounds and. certain consonant clusters (Fasold, 1969; Laboy, 
1972), ASfOne example, told and toll are homonyms' for most 
urban black children as are past and pass. It might seem 
ifeasonable to presume that the task of learning to read text 
materials which contain numerous such grapheme^phoneme 
irregularities for the child would place an unusually heavy 
burden on the dialect speaking child. 

Despite the face validity of such a speculation, there is 
evidence that pronunciation differencesbetween stan(Jard and 
nonstandard English may be relatively unimpoi^nt to the 
reading progress at any purely cognitive level. (Social and 
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motivational consequences are a separate consideration which 
will be 'discussed later.) Some of this evidence comes from 
studies of reading acquisition in other countries. V^ezky 
(1970) has examined the issue -of whether irregularity in 
grapheme-phoneme correspondence might be a major factor in 
the failure of children to acquire reading skills, and he 
concludes that it is not. Finnish children, exposed to an 
orthography which is one of the most regular in existence, 
display ^excellent ability to decode the pronunciation^ of 
nonsens^words which conform to proper Finnish spelling, yet 
they may concurrently display poor reading comprehension. 
The reading failure rate in Finland, Venezky reports, is 
approximately the same as that in other countries which are 
not blessed with such a regular' orthographic system. 

The finding that greater grapheme-phoneme regularity 
than exists in standard English provides no extra advantage 
does not prove that a lessfer regularity would lead to no 
disadvantage. It does show, however, that children can tolerate 
at least some degree of variation from regularity to irregularity 
of grapheme-phoneme correspondence without showing major 
differences in reading acquisiWn. A more effective research 

, strategy would appear to be to explore the effects of systematic 
variations^ mapping out the differential effects of different 
degreesbf linguistic Variation uponreading acquisition, rather 
*than simply demonstrating that a particular linguistic 
difference does or does not havaan effect upon reading. As 
Weber (1970) •points out, at some point conflicts between 
written and spoken language must cause difficulty; thus, the 
major research issue is to explore "the degree to which the 
child's spoken language and the written language can differ 
befbre the task of learning the language to be read interferes 
with the task of learning to read" (1970, p. 125). ' 

Interesting, but preliminary, evidence concerning the 

^ole of pronunciational differences is provided by Melmed 
(1973). While Melmed found black children to have the 
expected difficulty in discriminating between Isuch 
nonstandard English homonyms as pass and past in an 
auditory discrimination task, he found that they did not have 

' difficulty comprehenliing the words when the^ were presented 
in written sentences in which the context provided clues as to 
^tli^ appropriate meaning. Melmed does not report, however. 
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whether the child could recognize the difference between the 
printed homonyms when they were provided without context. 
Clarification of this issue could be obtained in a study in which 
children were asked to generate sentences containing each 
printed word. Such a study would permit the determination of 
whether the auditory equivalence of the words has or has not 
affected the child's skill in deciphering the meaning of 
the words presented graphically and stripped of all supporting 
cues. » . 

Children who speak dialects other than black English 
(e.g., southern, Bostonian) often learn to read without* 
difficulty! It is thus quite poiSsible that social factors such as 
prejudice or teachers' lack of knowledge of the normal speecli 
patterns of the child may play a much larger role than 
perceptual and intellectual factors such as grapheme-phoneme 
' correspondence. As Burke .(1973) notes, differences in 
pronunciation are widespread, byt they usually cause Jittle 
notice from^teachers unless they happen to cross social group 
boundaries. The Bostonian child's post-vocalic r-lessness, as in 
reading cah for car raises no concern from teachers that the 
child has misperceived the word; in contrast, the black child's 
toll for told could precipitate a lecture about the differences 
between toll booths and the pasf^nse of the verb to telL TheT 
principle is the^ same in both cases, i.e., that a printed word 
may be pronounced in many ways, yet carry ^e same 
informational content. Failure to appreciate this principle may 
lead to a teacher's creation of confusion at alienation in the 
child who is trying to read for comprehension and who is 
corrected for pronunci^onal reasons.. 



theorists who believe 
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Effects of grimmatical differences.' Among those 
that dialectal differences are an impor- 
tant source of cogpi*ive difficulty for children^who are learning 
to read, it is ^merally agreed that grammatical differences 
probably provide the most important source of confusion 
(Baratz, 19fia^973; Fasold & Wolfram, 197^; Stewart, 1969). 
Such grammatical variations include a, ^number of 
morphological and sjni tactical differences between standand 
and nonstandard speech. Morphological differences include 
the absence of possessive and plural markers {e.g.yJohndogfor 
John's dog *and three boy rather than three boys). Changes in 
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word order and acceptable omissions or additions include such 
constructions as the "if-di.d flip" (I asked John did he want to 
■go rather than / asked John if h§ wanted to go); pronomial 
apposition (my mother she made me a sandwich); and special 
treatment of the verb to 6e. including deletion of the copula 
(John going rather than John is going) and the Use of the word 
6e to express habitualness of action, (JoAn be working at the 
mi//). Nonstandard English also frequently emphasizes 
negation through the use of a double negative and/or the word 
am t, (For. a more complete discussion of these and other 
•differences, see Baratz, 1969.) These changes and others- 
should be seen as probabilistic rather than absolute (Labov 
1972; Seitz, 1975). That is, plural barkers are only occasionally 
absent while the "did he go" syntax is the strongly preferred 
^ form. In general, nonstandard English appears to show' 
greater-variation in grammatical features than does standard 
English. < 

At the cognitive level, the nature of grammatical 
nnterference could reside primarily in the fact that nonfamiliar 
\syntax and morphological markers reduce the child's ability to 
predict what is coming and thus weaken valuable cues of 

• context. The child may also have difficulty in learning that 
written material is supposed to reflect speech. Burke (1973) 

• notes the existence of hypercorrections in the reading of fnany 

; urban black children (all dee'rs look alike; she helpeded him) ' 
• ' uf^i^f unlikely that the child has ever heard the nonword 
helpeded, such hypercorrections seem to indicate that the 
child has learned that the printed word cannot he expected to 

' correspond to real speech as he understands and uses it in his 
daily life, Presumably, thecliild who speaks standard English 
comes to value written English as a means of furthering 
communication. It is possible that thr child who speaks 
nonstandard English is less likely to see such a connection 
• , between written and spoken modes of communication. 

Effects of negative social evaluations of dialects. Many 
theorists have pointed out that the attitudes of both the child 
^ and his teachers regarding dialect may be.j3f much greater 
significance m producing reading failure" than cognitive 
factors involving the mismatch of oral language and written 
matenal. The nonstandard English speaker is unquestionably 

' S . ■ 
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the victim of substantial negative prejudice (Baratz, 1973; 
Cohen & Kimmerlhjg, l97I:'Labov, 1970; Rist. 1970; see also 
Ryan & Carranza, 1975, for evidence of such prejudice 
towards Mexican American accented speech). The speech 
patterns of the black urban community have been highly, 
stigmatized, particularly by middle-class black adults who do 
not— in fact, usually cannot— use these speech patterns 
themselves and wHo may also be anxious to dissociate 
themselves frofii such speech (Rist, 1970; Seitz, 1975). In earlier 
times, black children's pronunciation was often ascribed to > 
presumed defects, in physiognomy and character ("thick lips 
and tongues," **lazy speech"). In present times, it is ascribed to 
lack of opportunity to hear English spoken "correctly" and is 
called "cultural deprivation J' Such attitudes might possibly be 
^ altered if the speaker of standard Ehglish would attempt to 
learn the complex rules of grammar, pronunciation, andstress- 
patterns of nonstandard speecli. This task resembles th^t of 
learning a ^reign language/au^ is far more difficult than most 
^ speakers (A standard English realize. In experiments of. this. 
nature, the efforts of urban black children in producing 
acceptable standard English have been markedly superior to / 
the efforts of middle-class white children in producing 
acc^table nonstandard English (Baratz, 1969; Hall & Freedle, 
1973; Seitz, 1975). Nevertheless, the prevailing attitude at the 
present time is that the child who speaks nonstandard English 
is either unintelligent or culturally deprived. Such attitudes, it • 
seems reasonable to conjecture, could have major impact upon 
the child's learning to read. 

In summary, at present there is Httle solid evidence 
regarding either cognitive or motivational effects of dialectal^ 
differences upon reading acquisition. As both Baratz (1973) 
, and Weber (1970) have noted, it is very difficult to interpret the 
existing research on the relaticmship of black English to 
reading. Many of these studies have seabed for evidence of 
dialectal* interference with children \vh?)v were already 
successful readers, thus bypassing the crucial period of 
reading acquisition. Often the numbers of children have been"" 

* exceedingly small and experimental procedures have been 
loose. Thus, as Weber (1970) notes, at the present tim^e we . 

^ neither know nor do not know thftt^ialect affects learning to 

* read. . * , ^ T 
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Proposed Means of Teaching the Child 
Who Speaks Nonstandard English 

Teaching standard English tfefore teaching reading 
Both Bailey (1970) and Venezky (1970) have suggested that 
reading instruction be delayed for six months to a year while 
the urban black child is taught to speak standard English. The 
arguments in favor of such an approach are that six-year-old 
children are especially ready to acquire a new language 
(Lennebefg, 1967) and that once they have acquired spoken 
^ standard English they will find the task of learning to read it 
much more Comprehensible. There • are more afgumenjs 
against than forthis position, however. It is not^t all jcertain 
that the acquisition of a second dialect is* an easy task, and 
successful teaching of standard English might require 
considerably more time than a year (Stewart, 1970; Wolfram, 
1970). The task might even be as difficult as thatof teac^Ting 
reading itself. It is also not clear how such teaching would be 
implemented and whethej the goafwould be the eradication of 
the child's existing speech or the.addition of standard EngKsh. 
Beforevsuch a program were instituted and reading instruction 
were delayed, it would seem essential to know much more 
about the actual fea'sibility of teaching standard English 
to black children.. Some special materials, which appear 
to be linguistically ajipropri^, have recently become com- 
mercially available (e.g., Feigenbaum, 1970). An experimental 
evaluation of the re&ults of efforts to teach standard English 
with these materials ^yould be informative. * 

Educating teachers concerning nonstandard English. 
A second means which has been suggested to improve the 
urban black child's reading involves educating teachers in the 
rules of nonstandard English (Goodman & Buck, 1973; Labov, 
1969; Shuy, 1970a, b; Wolfram,* i970). The rationale is 
that a solid understanding of the pronunciation and 
grammatical rules the child is using will prevent teachers 
rrom mistakenly penalizing the child when he has not, in fact, 
made an error in reading. Shuy (1970a, b) is a strong advocate 
of using the child's existing language as a means yf 
communication and changing such language only gradually. 
He suggests major changes in t)ie education of teachers, 
including course worlc in .black dialect and field work in 
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studying black language. As Shuy has noted, "school is a game 
m which one is supposed to be right as often as possible and 
wrong as seldom as possible'/ and, therefore, "the supposed 
nonverbal child may be silent primarily as a defense 
* mechanism. To use the only language he knows is to risk 
criticism, or, at least,. correction" (1970a,p. 16). Changes in. 
teacher understanding and competence in nonstandard 
English might have cognitive effects in helping to prevent 
pedagogical errors as well as motivational effects in making 
the child feel less alien from the educational process. To date, 
the author knows of no sound empirical test of the teacher 
* training* method of improving reading; such a study would 
clearly be of value. 

Use of specialized dialectal reading materials. Several 
theorists have suggested employing special instructional 
materials written In nonstandard English. Baratz (1973) and 
Stewart (1969, 1970) have been strong adyocates of this 
. approach. It is generally agreed among these theorists and 
others that such special materials would employ standard 
English orthography but nonstandard syntax/ That is, no 
attempt would be made to visually ap^oxiniate the 
nonstandard pronunciation (as^in printing pass for past), but 
word order changes and other grammatical features of 
nonstandard EngHsH would be graphically represented. 

As with other suggested methods f6V improving 
reading among black urban children, the existing evfdence 
does n6t permit an evaluation of the adequacy of the, dialect 
reading books. A number of schools have employed some form 
oft."8pecial materials,^; in recent years with no noticeable 
^ change iii the children's reading. In some instances, however, 
such special materials have been text^ in which white phildreh 
have been re-drawn to appear black or in which stories written in * 
standard Englishthave been given a ghetto setting. Clearly an 
adequate test of the effectiveness of dialect readers requires 
that the reading materials be linguistically sound and based 
on an actual understanding of the dialect. It would also seem 
essential that the reading teacher be sufficiently well trained to 
be able to use such materials with comprehension. Until such 
minimimi experimental coilditions are met, it 'is clearly 
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improper to disrtiiss dialect readers as ineffective. < ' 

"The poiutis sometimes made that many children who 
speak dialects leaki to read despite such hnguistic differences, 
that immigrant children historically have learned to read even 
when-the school's language was totally.foreign to them, and 
that young children in a bilingual country ;such as*Canada 
learn concurrently to read and to speak thei^ non-native 
language with success. Such an argument, however, does not 
adequately answer the question of whether children would 
learn moreWsily if they dic^^not hSve to contend with linguistic 
differences. Ut also overlooks the fact that the reacfin^ failure 
rate among Jbban black children is exceedingly high.^T^p point 
to the successful readers who,read in spite of dialect d^s not 
tell us whethBc dialect has presented, a good manywther 
children from l^rning to read., Thus, the ptissibility thai, 
dialect reading books would .help deserves an adequate 
empirical test and should not be -dismissed without such 
rigorous evaluation. , / % . ^ ' 

Comparisons among the suggested tiacKing methods. 
Comparing the three proposed methods foryflifficulty of actua^l 
implementation, the first method— tK^to/te^chihg staridard^ 
English first— would probably be easiesTfor teachers butmost 
difficult for the children. The second method— permitting 
children to read existing materials using their own 
pronunciation— woyld probably be easiest for children but 
would place some burden of change upon teachers. The third 
method— the use of dialect readers— is similar *to method two 
except that it involves an additional investment in special 
reading materials and may also meet with special problems in ' 
failing to gain teacher and parent acceptance (Baratz, 1973). 

It is 'thfe author's conviction t^at a serious ethical 
problem is raised by any attempts to eradicate a child s 
language and that an effortto produce bi-dialectalism should 
be the goal iT the child'^^anguage is to be chang;ed. Research 
may show that tfie ability 'to Jearn 'to switch 'between 
acceptably proficient nonstandard and standard English may 
be ah unattainable goal for most children, in which' case 
greater consideration of alternative methods of teaching 
reading which do not require changing the. child's language^ 

* • 
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should be.considered. It presently seems likely that socialand 
motivational aspects of dialect usage are more potent sources 
of interference than ^ny purel^'tWnitive problems of 
mismatch of written and spoken language. If this is in/feed the 
case, then the first methodjwhich attempts to change the 
child but not teacher attitudes, could be expectea^ be 
relatively ineffective in influencing reading performance. If 
methods two and three, which involve no adjustments tb>tHe 
child's language, were found to be equally effective, then an 
arguij3ent; could be made for the use of the simpler method 
{(method two) which does not requir^ changes in instructional 
laterials.. • . • ' j 

hher Methods for Exploring ^ z 

■ Dicdect Differences in Beading 

In addition to the methods just discussed, several 
interesting studies exist which suggest innovative means of 
analyzing in the laboratpry the sources of reading difficulty for 
urfcwan black children. Okie such approach would consist of an 
adaptation of a method used with middle-class children by 
Chomsky (1971) and byCRead (1975) in teaching children to 
write before they are taught to read. If this approach were 
employed with urban black nursery school and kindergarten 
children, analyses of the errors in the children's means of 
spelling the words they wished to represent would provide 
valuable cues about the phonetic structures wjiich the children 
attend to , and consider imporj^nt. Read argues that "a 
classification of EngUsh segments according to articulatory 
features may be a part of the knowledge of the language that a 
child brings to school,'' and that teachers "should jecdgnize 
that children may \yish to represent in a quite appropriate 
mianner certain'phonetic characteristics that untrained adults , 
are not avv^re of,'*and that the basis for this rept^sentation is * 
the child's tacit classification of what he hears." Among 
properties used by middle-class children in at^feipting to spell 
oat word^ are nasaUty, S|llabicity, backness, heiglit, and 
affrication, with some features more salient' than bthers. The 
properties ^ which urban black cM^n would consider 
important remain to be discovered.-^ 

. ' / 
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Another approach, employed by Gleitman and Rozin 
(1973), bypasses the graphen^phoneme correspondence issw 
al togeth er by using a syllabary. As these researchers point out, 
linguistic research .iijdicates that the phoneme is not] a 
perceptually meaningful unit and it appears also not to be a 
conceptual unit for children of a telatively low developmental 
level, ^^e syllable, in contrast, appears to provide a good 
match ^0 the child's spontaneous leyel of analysis of words into 
units, and pictograpjiic writing appears to be a very simple 
conceptual system for young children. Gleitman and Rozin 
therefore point out that the use of pictographic representations 
of syllables could be expected on theoretical ground,s to be 
relatively easy for children, and they suggest thdt^one can 
introduce children to the fundamentals of reading using such 
an api^roach before transferring them to the usual phonetically 
based alphabetic system. ^ 

Empirical tests df the micacy of the approach have 
been encouraging in the Short run but discouraging in the long 
rjin. An experiment employing the method for a single 
semester* with chronic nonrea'ding urban black children 
produced positive results (Rozin et al, 1970). Children learned 
to read the brief pictographic syllabary, while th^y did not 
make sigAificant progress with conventional ph(Sietically 
based tutoring. In large scale testing in the public school 
system of Philadelphia, however,.urban black children taught 
with a syllabary did not show any*dr&matic rise in reading 
acquisition compared with children taught by conventional 
, methods (Gleitman, 1974), It is possible that the Gleitman and 
Rozin approach has not yet received' adequate experimental 
test^ since teachers apparently were not consistent in their 
applications of the mej|;hod. In general, however, the results do 
jiot seem sufficiently encouraging to suggest that further tests 
of a syllabary approach be tried before testing other 
approaches which seem more promising. The method does, 
howeter, provide a useful laboratory technique for working 
with nonreading children, 

« • 

Summary 

The present pap^f has examined the nature of SES and 
ethnic group differences in reading and has explored some of 

I- ■ - 
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^ the proposed explanations for such differences.^ One 
' immediately^ evident conclusion from this Review is that 
population differences in r§ading acquisition and^skills are so 
marked as to necessitate that specification of the population 
should rou^ely be^ provided when reporting research on 
reading. It cannot automatically be assumed that, any 
. * phenomenon isolated in a study involving one population will 
^ be applicable to all other populations. In addition, research 
"strategy should involve an active search for treatment- 
population interaction^. 

In considering what is known about the causes of^ES 
differences^in reading, perhaps the most evident conclusion is 
that the quantity of research has not yielded a commensurate 
^-quality of satisfying answers. Much of' the research of 
I^ulation differfen<?es in reading— particularly the research 
involving * large scale intervention programs— has been 
mitlipdologically w^ak, although it has often been widely 
publicized. It is important that the existence of this research 
should not lead investigators to dismiss nhe potential 
^ significance of continued study of intervention methods or to 
overlook the less wdely publicized, more promising research 
which does exist. More extensive examination of the nature of 
successful innercity schools is an area j)articularly deserving 
of greater attention. ' * 

Another promising area* for future research is 
continued and more fine grained analysis .of the consequences 
of expectations for academic success. The existing evidencet 
suggests that •exo^ritoental 'manipulations of s^^hl 
expectations might ptovidea basis for a particularly effective 
intervention procedure. 

Moire research concerning the significance of dialect for 
reading is also needed, since the existing research is ' 
inconclusive. Classroom obselrvati9n by persons with expert 
knpwledfe of nonstandard English could provide a basis for 
determining whether y^pei^mental manipulations are 
warranted, or whether jftotivational and social factors alone 
are sufficient to account for the generally poorer reading 
performance of the child y^ho speaks a nonstandard dialect. Of 
the existing methods proposed for minimizing conflict between 
dialectal speech and reading, the easiest to test would be that of 
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permitting the child to read standard texts using his own 
preferred pronunciation. The comparison of dialects with 
foreign language learning is of critical theoretical importance, 
but r<emains as a research task for future investigators. 

In Conclusion, *^t is cleajf that in addition to examining 
the process of learning to read as a* problem of hiiman 
cognition, it is also of value to study it within its social matrix. 
Nfuch has been done in recent years to elucidate the sources of 
reading difficulty among children from diverse. socioeconomic 
and ethnic groups. Nevertheless, the amount of unexplained 
variancein reading fluency and rate remains substantial and 
provides a very rich fie^lfof .the researcher to niine. The next 
decade promises to be a particularly fruitful one if the existing 
leads are followed. 
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